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around the wooden stool 
upon which he sat, ready 


For the Youth’s Companion. 

HE OLD HERMIT OF THE LAKE. 

“J never told you the story of the old|to bestow on him their 
Hermit of the Lake, did I?” said Sol artless sympathy. Oc- 
' Bushnell one evening, as he sat smoking} casionally the mother 
his pipe. in the chimney corner, while a| Would pause and cast a 
December snow-storm was driving with- | sidelong glance at him, 
gutand whitening all the country round. | and then go on with her 
“Wal, then, perhaps I can’t employ my| busy housewifery. At 


T 


not without some slaugh- | governable that he kept all the grooms at 
ter on both sides. Theja respectable distance—and so the king 
terrible news was brought | ordered the horse to be sent off about his 
into Portsmouth just as | business. But young Alexander, think- 
Chill was preparing to | ing it a pity to lose such a fine animal, 
return home. It fell| volunteered to tame him. The old king, 
upon him like a great| smiling at the boast of bis son, said : 

shock, and with a horri-| ‘* Young man, you find fault with your 
ble foreboding he rode | elders, as if you knew more than they, or 
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time any better than to tell it now. I re-| length she advanced, and with all speed in the di-|could manage the horse better.” 
member the old man well, for he wur/|laying her hand softly on eo , i rection of home. On| ** And I certainly could,” answered the 
slive as long ago as I wur a boy—a very |the old man’s shoulder, “ the Sate, 


reachingConway he found | prince. 
,old, old man then. I remember when he| Spoke gently and sooth- the people still assembled | “‘ If you should not be able to ride him, 
died, how people said he wur a hundred | ingly. 


in their garrison, or| what forfeit will you pay for your rash- 
years old if a day, and how the newscame| “‘‘ Why is my red block-house, and yet by | ness ?” demanded the king. 
down to us from Wild Cat Settlement, | brother so sad? Why no means free from the! “I will pay the price of the horse.” 
how Abraham Chillingsworth, the old | does he gaze into the fire apprehension that an-| Upon this the company laughed, but 
hunter—the Hermit of Umbagog—had/so thoughtfully? Is he other attack might be | the king and prince agreeing as to the 
been found one morning, seated on a log afraid to confide his made upon them, | forfeit, Alexander ran to the horse, and 
in front of his cabin, dead. His gun lay | troubles toanother? He “In spite of the re-|laying hold on the bridle, turned him to 
beside him, loaded, and he seemed to have|has often sat at our monstrances urged |the sun ; for he had observed, it seems, 
throwed aside the weary burden of life|board;. he has often against him—the utter|that the shadow which fell before the 
without a struggle. To me, a boy, he|Smoked at our fire. Is folly of throwing himself} horse, and continually moved as he mov- 
seemed old, very old. I thought he must |he afraid to confide his into the very jaws of|ed, greatly disturbed him. While his 
have been very like Methuselah ; but for | secret to his white death—he again put | fierceness and fury lasted, he kept speak- 
all that his life wur as full of adventure | friends >” spurs to his horse, and|ing to him softly, and stroking him, after 
asa nut is full of meat. | “* Ugh!’ said the old 


dashed madly on in the | which he gently let fall his mantle, leap- 
“I have heard Granny Bushnell say chief, shivering, but without removing his|energy. The mother drew her te 


direction of his own cabin. The clearing | ed lightly upon his back, and got his seat 
that ‘Old Chill,’ as he was called, wur /eyes from the fire, ‘my white sister is|toward the farther corner of the cabin, and!was reached, but the cabin, where was|very safe. Then, without pulling the 
the very first settler that ever penetrated pee 


folding them in her arms, wept such tears|that? He saw nothing in its place but a | reins too hard, or using either whip or 
into this region of country. He came| * «Then will my red brother not trust 
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THE ROYAL HORSEB-TAMBER, 





as but few mothers have been called upon|heap of smouldering ruins. With aheart|spur, he set him going. As soon as he 
with his wife and four children, and set- jus with his secret ?” 


tled near the southeast shore of the lake, | ‘For a moment longer the chieftain 
within a mile or so of what is now called | gazed into the fire, and then directing his 
Wild Cat Village. [sae8 over the little household, remarked : 
To the north, near the head waters of} “‘‘ My white friends are in danger. The 
the lake, there flourished at that time a | War Eagle is abroad, and the tender dove 
tribe of Indians. Chill wur no more than | Calls for shelter.’ 
thirty years of age then, and what with| ‘“‘‘ What mean you ” cried the poor 
hunting, fishing, trapping, and cultivating | Woman, clutching the chief’s shoulder in 
asmall clearing, he seemed to be getting | alarm, and glancing from one to another 
am quite well. He used to go down to |0f her helpless little ones. 
Portsmouth once or twice a year to trade,| ‘‘‘ I mean,’ said the old chieftain, with 
for Portsmouth wur the only seaport town | solemn quaver in his voice, ‘ that the 
Within a hundred miles of him. lives of all the white settlers are in dan- 
“ Chill had a nice canoe, for his cabin | ger. The red men have entered into a 
stood not more than three hundred yards | league to destroy them before to-morrow’s 
from where the river emptied out from the sun. The great War Eagle, Pomgus, is 
take. In this he used to fish and visit his ar their track.’ 
traps when it wur the right season for; “‘ And shall we not be saved?’ cried 
beaver. For a year or two the Indians the poor mother, in an agony of fear, and 
appeared very friendly, and Nebobocca, | casting an imploring look at the chief.— 
the chief, sometimes visited his cabin, and | * Will the good Nebobocca suffer the little 
ate potatoes and salt with the family. He |ones to be slain who have so often sat 
was an old man, upon whom the snows of | UPO? his knee ?” . : 
more than seventy winters had fallen, and| _‘‘ ‘ Nebobocca is old—be se helpless.— 
Pimlikin, his nephew, (for the old chief He has already forfeited his life by what 
had no children of his own,) was the fal- | he has option. He might perish in the 
ing spirit of the tribe. | white man’s wigwam, but he has not the 
“ Pimlikin was fierce, 


and determined, | PWer to defend them.’ 
and bloody, and every one with whom he 


| ‘And must my poor innocent babes 

tame in contact bowed subservient to his | be slaughtered ?’ cried the mother, burst- 
iron will. Nebobocca, always mild and ing into tears. ‘ Can I not fly to Conway 
humane, had gradually yielded up his | for succor ?” : 
authority, till he had now become little | “ «The Proce ” already guarded by 
better than a cipher among his people. | armed warriors ! There is no chance for 

“ It was early in the spring of the third jescape,’ said the old chief mournfully. 
year that Chill started on a visit to Ports-| “‘ Can res not fly = the woods for 
mouth, leaving his little family alone in| shelter ? cried the despairing mother, toss- 
the wilderness. On the afternoon follow- | !"8 her arms wildly, and wringing her 
ing his departure, the old chief, Neboboc- | hands. 
ta, stole into the cabin, and seating him- | «es Aye! to be hunted down like the 
self by the fire, began smoking his pipe in| frightened doe. The pale-faced woman 
silence. |and her children can devise no way 

“Mrs. Chillingsworth, who could not|of escape. They cannot escape but by 
fail to observe that the old chief was ill|the aid of the red man, who can match 
at ease, began to question him very kind- cunning against pase to defeat the 
ly as to his troubles; but he made no | Purpose of their enemies P exclaimed the 
answer to her appeal, and as she went on ‘old man, thoughtfully, stirring the em- 
busily with her domesiic duties, he con- | bers. 
‘tinued to gaze gravely and abstractedly | «* And will he? will he? eagerly in- 
‘into the fire. The children playing about | terrogated the mother. 
| the cabin were attracted by the sedate and| ‘*The doom of the traitor is death !” 
sorrowful look of the old man, and ceas- | said the old chief, shrinking from her ear- 
ing their noisy gambols, came eer ms) nest appeal, and smoking with renewed 


to shed. 
her visitor in words, but by the twitching 
of the muscles of his mouth it was evident 
that some great internal ‘struggle was go- 
ing on within him. At length he spoke : 
‘ My white sister is good—very good! It 
is not meet that she and her little ones 
should perish while Nebobocca has the 
power to save. Heis old, his days are 
numbered! Jf he dies the death of a 
traitor, what matter? He does his duty, 
and the Great Spirit will reward him for 
it?’ 

In her joyful gratitude the mother 
threw her arms around the old chieftain’s 
neck, and kissed him. 

*Come, take food and blankets, for 
there is no time to lose, and follow me!’ 
said the old man, gently disengaging him- 
self. ‘I will conduct you to a place of 
safety, where not even the great War 
Eagle himself will go.’ 

“ The sun was fast sinking in the west 
as Nebobocca led the way, followed by 
the trembling mother, and the children 
who had so often sat upon his knee, and 
whom he had now nobly volunteered to 
save at the risk of his own life. He led 
the way into one of those wild rocky fast- 
nesses, bordering on the east side of the 
lake, till they came to a vast ledge of 
rock, almost mountainous in its appear- 
ance, with dwarf oaks and stunted pines 
springing from its: numerous rents and 
fissures, up the rough side of which they 
were obliged to clamber for some distance. 
At length the old chief paused, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in altering the 
position of a-large flat stone, that had the 
appearance of having slid down from 
above and lodged at this point, when lo! 
a small opening in the ledge was visible, 
through which a full-grown man might 
squeeze his body without much difficulty. 
Into this he directed the mother to de- 
scend, and after she had secured a footing, 
he let down the children to her, one after 
another, the blankets and the provision, 
and then replacing the stone, and promis- 
ing to come the next day, left them. 

“That night the Indians fell on the 
unguarded and defenceless settlements, 
burning, pillaging, and destroying. In 





Conway the savages were repulsed, but 


She made no farther appeal to, bursting with agony he dismounted from) perceived his uneasiness abated, 


his horse, and groped among the charred 
and half-burned timbers. 


| that he wanted only to run, he put him 
jin a full gallop, and pushed him on both 


and 


“*Oh, my poor wife! oh, my poor | With voice and spur. 


children! Are all my hopes and joys of 
|distress for him at first, and a profound 
“He sank down on one of the half| silence took place. 


life to end thus >—all—all—all ?’ 


burned logs, and burying his face in his 
hands, sobbed aloud, It was deep twi- 
light now, and the stealthy figure that 
glided towards him—that bent over him 
—was not observed. 

‘“** Why is my white brother sad?’ 

** Chill sprang to his feet and confront- 


glared on him like a beast of prey, and 
pointed to the smouldering ruins :— 
‘ Where are they ; my wife, my children ?” 

** * Safe !’ said the chieftain, ‘ all safe!’ 


ed Nebobocca, the friendly chief. He | 


Philip and all his court were in great 


But when the prince 
had turned him and brought him straight, 
back, they all received him with loud ac- 
clamations, except his father, who wept 
for joy, and, kissing him, said: 

“Seek another kingdom, my son, that 
may be worthy of thy abilities, for Mace- 
donia is too small for thee.” 

As perhaps many of our young readers 
may never have read this story before, we 





|that young Alexander, 


thus tell it in full, and accompany it with 
a spirited engraving. What a pity it was 
who could not 


“He then conducted the happy father | only subdue horses, but who conquered 
to the spot where he had concealed his | all the known world, and then sat down 


little family, and that night they were 
under the protection of the garrison in 
Conway. Chill joined Lovell and his de- 
voted followers, saw Paugus fall by the 


}sions and appetites ! 
| great man; but he that ruleth his own 


and wept because there were no more to 


conquer, couldn’t overcome his own pas- 
Alexander was a 


hand of Chamberlain, rebuilt his cabin | spirit is still more worthy of being called 
after the Indians were subdued, and out- | great. 


lived all the friends that were near and 
dear to him. 


THE ROYAL HORSE-TAMER. 

If man is not always the ‘lord of crea- 
tion,’ it seems to be his own fault, for 
many instances could be given to show 
the power that some men and even women 
have exerted over the brute creation. It 
is said that even if a lion be boldly faced 
he will retreat; but very few feel inclined 


HARRY’S LESSON. 
* Oh, dear, what a cold day it is! one 
might as well live in Greenland,’ grum- 


| bled Harry Browne, drawing his face into 


the shape of a rheumatic nut-cracker, as 
he came down to breakfast on a glorious 


| February morning, when the sun was be- 
| ginning to turn the icicles into diamonds, 
jand a keen, cutting wind was driving 
| whirlwinds of sparkling snow hither and 


to try the experiment. A story is told of thither. 


an English lady in India terrifying a tiger | 


that was about to spring on her, by fear- 


lessly walking up to the crouching mon- | appetite. 


ster and suddenly opening her parasol in 
his face. The secret by which the cele- 
brated horse-tamer, Rarey, subdues the 
most unmanagable animal, seems to be 
cool courage. 

The anecdotes told of Rarey remind us 
of Alexandes and his famous horse Buce- 
phalus. It is said that Philip, King of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander, after 
purchasing Bucephalus for the enormous 
sum of thirteen talents, or about, perhaps, 
ten thousand dollars of our money, found 





that he was so extremely fierce and un- 





* This coffee has not a bit of heat in it ; 
there’s nothing on the table to tempt my 
I don’t. see what makes me feel 
so uncomfortable this morning ; I think it 
must be the cold.’ 

Harry’s mother knew what it was per- 


| fectly well—it was not the first time the 


young gentleman’s ‘uncomfortable feel- 
ings’ had kept the whole family circle, 
figuratively speaking, on pins and needles. 

* Harry, said she mildly, ‘I wish you 
would overcome this habit of fault- finding. 
I do not think you appreciate all the ad- 
vantages you enjoy, or you would uvt 
magnify every little drawback as you do.’ 

“I don’t see that Ihave such a wonder- 
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ful number of advantages,’ muttered Har- 
ry, in rather a surly tone; ‘kept study- 
ing in school till my brain reels like a 
red-hot stew-pan; sent on errands when 
I'm at home, and huffed around generally 
by the girls; called in, always, just when 
I begin to be engaged in skating; can’t 
have @ watch because I’m not old enough 
to take care of it, and mustn't think of a 
new sled, because I'm getting too old for 
it. Advantages, hey ?’ 

His mother could not help laughing in 
spite of herself. ‘ Whata very unfortu- 
nate boy you are,’ said she. ‘ But, Harry 
it is time you were off to school. Come 
get your books together.’ 

Immediately the face wrinkled up again 
until, as his sister whispered, it looked 
like an old quilt. 

*I don’t think I'd better go to school 
to-day—my head aches a little, and I 
don’t feel very well. Besides it’s sv cold.’ 

‘Nonsense Harry, yo along! When 
“do you ever expect to make a man, if you 
stay home from school for every imagina- 
ry ache or pain.’ 

Harry felt terribly aggrieved. 

*I really don’t feel able to go ; besides 
I was so sleepy last night, I forgot to 
study my Latin.’ 

*I told you how it would be if you 
stayed out so late skating with the other 
boys.’ 

As a last resort, Harry appealed to his 
father. 

* Father need I go to school if my head 
aches ?” 

‘No, certainly not, if you don’t feel 
well, my son,’ replied Mr. Browne, who 
had been too much absorbed in his letters 
to hear or heed the former conversation. 

Harry looked triumphantly at his moth- 
er, who replied, 

‘Very well; only if you remain at 
home, Harry, I wish you put away some 
of your things. There are your new 
shoes lying in the cl.air ; is that the place 
for them?’ 

The shoes were a new bone of conten- 
tion. 

‘Nothing but old-fashioned calf-skin,’ 
growled Harry; ‘1 should think you 


might have got me something a little nic- 


er. Jem Jones’ mother has just bought 


him a pair of real patent-leather Congress 


gaiters | 
‘Come here a minute, Harry,’ said his 
mother, who was standing at the window ; 


and as he grumblingly obeyed, she point- 
ed across the street to where a ragged 
beggar-boy of about his own age was 
picking his way over the frozen snow, 
with his bare purple toes peeping through 


the tattered coverings of his feet. 


* Dont you think that poor fellow would 
be thankful for the calf-skin shoes that 


« you despise ?’ she asked. 


Harry did not know what to say, so he 
made no answer at all, and turned to his 
father, who was putting on his overcoat 


to go down town. 


‘Father may I go to the office with 


you ?” 


‘I thonght you were not well enough 


to go out?” 


‘Oh!’ said Harry coloring a little, ‘ go- 
ing to school to study hard, and going 
down to the office with you, are two dif- 


ferent things |’ 


A cheerful assent was given, and so 
Master Harry spent the morning crouched 
down in a big easy-chair before his fath- 
er’s office fire, his elbows on his knees, 
and a newspaper spread open before him 
—a profitable way for a boy of fourteen to 


while away the hours. 


* Harry, can’t you do a little copying 


for me ?’ asked Mr. Browne. 
* Oh, father, I don’t feel like it.’ 


‘I'm afraid you're getting a little lazy,’ 


said his father, smiling. 


* No father, it isn't laziness, I’m sure; 
it’s—it’s—well, 1 don’t know what it is !’ 
said the boy, resting his chin on his hands 


and looking sleepily into the fire. 


Harry was a bright boy enough; yet if 
he had taken the time and trouble to ex- 
amine into his motives, he would have 
discovered that the moving spring of ac- 
tion, if not actual laziness, was at least its 


twin brother—want of energy. 


As he sat there toasting his feet before 
the glowing coals, the office door opened, 
and a ruddy-cheeked boy of about thir- 
teen, in a pair of old boots much too large 
for him, and coat one tissue of darns and 
patches, staggered in under the weight of 


a huge basket of apples and oranges. 


* Buy anything to-day, gentlemen?’ he 
said, looking round the office with a good- 


humored smile. 


While the clerks were searching their 
pockets for odd three cent pieces, and se- 
leeting their purchases, Harry looked la- 


up. 

* Why Bill! is it you?’ he exclaimed, 
recognizing a little fellow who lived in a 
street back of his own residence, and 
towards whose needy mother Mrs. Brown 
vhad often extended kindly offices of char- 


ity. -* What are you doing now?’ 


‘Selling apples;’ said Bill, straightening 
himself up and glancing downat his stock 


in-trade with conscious pride. 


‘ And how ate you getting along * ask- 
ed Harry, partly frum real interest, and 
partly from idle curiosity. 

*Oh, nicely; We don’t need to ask 
help from any one ncw. I get a good 
many jobs of shoveling snow, splitting 
wood, and such things in the mornings, 
and all day | sell apples. It isn’t such a 
bad business, either,’ continued Bill, with 
the American aptitude for commercial 
terms. 

* But is it not very hard work ?” 

*Hard work? Yes to be sure, but I 
don’t mind that. I keep looking ahead, 
and that makes it easy. I mean to be a 
man yet, Harry,’ said the boy, who never 
dreamed of adding a‘ Master’ to the name 
of the playfellow who had coasted down 
hill with him many a time. There is 
true democracy among boys. * There’s 
one thing that troubles me, and that is, 
how I’m ever going to get the time for 
studying. If I only had your leisure, 
now.’ 

Harry did not speak, he could but 
think of how recklessly he was wasting 
the precious time his little acquaintance, 
so coveted, 

‘It’s study that makes a fellow,’ said 
Bill, pushing back his cap reflectively.— 
‘Iflonly had clothes decent, I’d start 
for one of the ward schouls straightenough, 
and manage anyhow fora time. I might 
sit up late nights, you know, and work 
hard. However, mother says she guesses 
if we lay up every cent, she can save 
enough in two or three months to get me 
something tolerably nice to wear.’ 

Harry thought of the handsome calf- 
skin shoes he had scorned that morning. 

* Well,’ said Bill, shouldering his bas- 
ket again, ‘I mustn’t stay talking, or I 
never shall get ahead in the world.— 
Good bye, Harry ! 

* Good bye, Bill, and good luck to you!” 
said Harry, as the big basket and the 
patched jacket disappeared to the tune of 
clamping boots in which Bill’s feet seem- 
ed nearly to lose themselves at every 
step. 

Harry sat thinking for some time, turn- 
ing round and round the apple he had 
purchased from the young pedlar. He 
looked very serious. Bill’s visit had 
somehow opened his eyes to a good many 
matters. 

* Father,’ he said at length, ‘I believe 
I will go round to school, after all, this 
morning.’ 

* What, so late?’ 

* Never too late for a good thing!’ said 
Harry, laughingand reddening. ‘I guess 
you were right about the laziness after all 
father.’ 
Harry went to school, in spite of the 
actual cold weather, the imaginary head- 
ache, and the real disinclination for exer- 
tion, and when he came home he did not 
grumble once the whole evening; greatly 
to the surprise and wonderment of his 
mother and ‘ the girls.’ 

For Bill’s simple story had taught Har- 
ry a lesson that gave strength and color- 
ing to his whole future life—Life Illus- 
trated. 





THE FAMILY. 


A POOR WIDOW’S MITE. 
About twenty years ago, there dwelt in 
the town of Leicester, England, a widow 
in very straightened circumstances, who 
possessed a liberal soul, and whose strange 
device to raise ‘a bit of money,’ as she 
termed it, fur the missionaries, proved 
very successful ; and yet, perhaps, it was 
one that would have entered very few 
heads but her own. 
I well remember the poor old dame 
coming up to me in the Town Hall after 
the annual meeting was over, and saying 
she wished to speak to me. She had 
waited until the audience had retired, in 
order that she might escape observation. 
Her hand was in her pocket, and I saw 
that her heart was full, so I asked her to 
sit down, and I sat down by her side ; on 
which she immediately said, 
‘ If you please, sir, I am come to have 

a little bit of a lift at “the stone.” It is 
only a little that such a one as I can do, 
but I wish to do all I can.’ 
So saying, she placed six dollars in my 
hand. On the preceding Sunday she had 
heard a sermon from John xi. 39, 40, in 
which the ignorance of the heathen, and 
the hindrances in the way of their conver- 
sion, were compared to the stone on the 
grave of Lazarus, which had to be remov- 
ed by human efforts before the Lord of 
life displayed his mighty power, and 
quickened the dead body within ; and the 
congregation had been urged to put forth 
their best efforts to remove the ponderous 
stone. 
Judging from the poor widow’s appear- 
anee that she was not able to spare so 
large a sum, I said, 
*I can’t take this. 


I am sure you can’t 


spare it. 
She replied with much feeling, ‘I could 





do very well with it all, sir; but I dare 


not touch it: I promised it to God, and 
you must have it for the missionaries.’ 


meant by 
she stated that she had attended Ay a 
sionary meeting some months ’ 
where mention had been made of a poor 
man, having no money to spare, had 
dete 
his pear trees to the funds of the society, 
and that the sale of the fruit had produc- 
ed ten dollars. 


continued, ‘and so I could not help in 
that way; but I determined to contrive 
some plan for raising a bit of money. At 
length I thought that, as I had some 
knowledge of herbs, I could prepare some 
Hoarhound Lozenges, which would be 
serviceable to people having coughs and 
colds. So I purchased some brown sugar, 
and, having obtained three different kinds 
of herbs, I began my work. 
promised that six cents out of every pound 
of sugar I boiled up should be put by for 
the Church Missionary Society.’ 


wonderfully. Her lozenges had done a 
power of good to many people.’ 
ded, ‘I have boiled up one hundred 
pounds of s 
six dollars s 
ed— 


Sizes! promised it to God, and I dare 
not touch it; and I mean to go on with 
my work.’ 


many succeeding 
of money’ to the treasurer, and had a fresh 
* lift at the stone.’—Carrier Dove. 


Her remarks led me to inquire what she 
ing itto God. In reply, 


/to give the produce of one of 


‘Thad no garden nor pear tree,’ she 


I solemnly 


Her trade, she said, ‘had prospered 
She ad- 


;’ and, pointing to the 
in my hand, she exclaim- 


‘There, sir, you have One Hundred 


She did go on with her work, and for 
came with her ‘ bit 





OUB IDOL. 


Close the door light} 
Bridle the ig 


She wishes to stay, 
His arms are about es 
He bears her away. 


Music comes floating 


self! 
could not understand. ; 


us of many things which our poor weak 


mi 
old lady could the telegraph, or the little 
fly who crawls on my book can understand 


Oh, how the old lady reproached her- 
After that, she believed a thing she 


Now we have the Word of God telling 


can no more understand than the 


the words printed there; but we know 
they are true, because the God of all truth 
tells us they are. We have only to be- 
lieve, and in many cases we must be con- 
tent not to understand ; saying with the 
Psalmist, ‘Such knowledge is too wonder- 
ful for me. I cannot attain unto it.’ 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 

‘New-year’s day! How merrily the 
bells are ringing! and are not all the lit- 
tle boys and girls merry ?” 

‘No, not all,’ said a little girl. 
sy Ray isn’t.’ 

‘ And who is Susy Ray, little poppet,’ 
said grandpapa, who was the first speak- 
er,*taking the little girl on his knee. 

‘Oh, Grandpa’! she’s lame; can’t walk 
you know. Sheisn’t merry. Grandpa’,’ 
lowering hér voice, ‘I’m going to take 
her some presents. Will you come, too.’ 

* Yes, my pet, when shall we go? Af- 
ter breakfast ?” 

* Yes,’ said Bessie, smiling contentedly. 

Little Bessie was the youngest of five 
children ; and five very happy young faces 
appeared at the table that morning.— 
Father and mother, and their kind grand- 
parents, were there too, with uncles and 
aunts ; and, to their universal amusement 
and gratification, a baby cousin. A joyous 
gathering. 

Now for the presents ! 

‘Look, Mamma,’ said Bessie, pointing 
to a large wax doll who sat in state ona 
side table, dressed in the latest style; and 
by her side the gaily decorated trunk, 
which, doubtless, contained an abundant 
supply of clothing for the charming young 

ady. 
‘Open the trunk, and see what's in- 
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Down from the dome ; 
Angels are chanting 
‘The sweet welcome home. 
Come, stricken weeper ! 
Come to the bed, 
Gaze on the sleeper— 
Our idol is dead! 
Smoothe out the ringlets, 
Close the blue eye— 
No wonder such beauty 
Was claimed in the sky ; 
Cross the hands gently 
O’er the white breast, 
So like a wild spirit 
Strayed from the blest ; 
Bear her out softly, 
This idol of ours, 
Let her grave slumbers 
Be ’mid the sweet flowers. 


THE TRINITY. 

* Girls,’ said Miss Bell to her Sabbath- 
school class, ‘ what do you understand by 
the Trinity ? 

* Three persons in one God ; the Fath- 
er, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,’ answer- 
ed the children. 

‘ Do you understand how there can be 
three persons in one God, and all equal ?” 
asked Miss Bell. 

*No, ma’am; do you think any one 
does ?” 

‘I suppose you do, ma’am,’ said Sophie 
Johnson. 

* No,’ said Miss Bell, ‘ I do not under- 
stand how the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit are one; and perhaps I never 
shall if I get to heaven, and after I have 
been there ‘ten thousand years.’ This 
may be one of the mysteries into which 
the angels desire to look, and are not able. 
But do we not constantly believe a great 
many things we do not understand? You 
don’t understand how the flowers grow ; 
or how one kind of seed always produces 
one kind of flower. You know the sun 
and the rain make the grain grow, but 
how, you cannot tell.’ 

An old lady in one of our western vil- 
lages saw the telegraph posts, and the 
wires passing through the village. And 
she said, ‘ They tell me that thing carries 
a message from New York to Buffalo in 
no time at all; but I don't believe it, and 
I never will believe it. It is not possible.’ 

One day a letter came to the old ledy, 
and on opening it she found it was a mes- 
sage by telegraph, saying, ‘ Your son 
Robert is very ill; come immediately.’— 
She asked a great many questions as to 
how the message came, and when she 
heard that the ‘ wires’ brought it, and 
when she saw the date only an hour be- 
fore the time she was reading it, she said, 
‘It is ahoax. It isn’t possible a message 
could come to me in that way.’ 

So she stayed at home. In two or 
three days she got a letter saying, ‘ Rob- 
ert has just breathed his last. Oh, how 
he longed to see his mother! We tele- 
graphed you to come, and if you received 
it, and had started immediately, you 





might have seen him before he died.’ 


side,’ said the fond mother, smiling as 
the eager fingers quickly applied the key, 
and Bessie’s expectant eyes dilated with 
| pleasure as she drew a little folded note 
from its concealment. 
; ‘O, Mamma! did you know it was for 





and Grandpa’ is come on purpose to nee 
you. 


as she pressed the little hand that ; 
hers. 
*O what a beautiful Bible / 
really bring this for me, Miss Bessie !_ 
Oh, how kind.’ 


grandfather, and opening it, drew ont, 
rh 9 made of a dark, and warm ma. 
terial. 


up. You will soon you know, the dow 
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* How kind you are,’ murmured” Si 

















hen raising her eyes, 
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Then Bessie took a parcel from wr 

























* This is for you, Susy, when you ge 

















tor said so ;’ and after a few more 









































words, the little girl took her leave, de. ness to 

positing on the table some delicacies hey Here 

mother had sent. in wh 
After they were gone, the widow foung crime 








a letter containing a five-pound note from, 
the old gentleman. A happy New Year 
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was theirs. They left joy in many A found 
“Ty a Bible where its presence was need. towing 
A happy New Year. God bless them! ae 
at cricket 
LEARN TO PRAY. A hit him | 
A little girl, belonging to a certain Si}. Jjhim in the 
bath-school, became hopefully pious whey pained hit 
she was about nine years old. Dui As soon as 
the winter she attended the district schoot for a sur 
When the school was dismissed at ni But unv 
she was in the habit of lingering behing London. 


till all the scholars had left, and then. When he a 
turning to the school-house, and s _ Boiled anothe 
alittle time in prayer. The father was him his | 
an irreligious man, and infidel in sent. woul 
ment, but he was very kind and affection. the 1 
ate to his little daughter. One day, when his leg 










the weather was extremely severe, and the up int 
wind high and piercing, the father wa [§ Dr. Lake « 
afraid she would perish with the cold— e boy that 
he set off to meet her as she returned at ered, 

night. He met the scholars on their ‘About te 
home, but the dear object of his et Hounslc 
was not among them. With all the eay (jm by my he 
nestness of an anxious parent, he hasten- ehim, | 
ed to the school-house. When he arriy- with me § 
ed all were gone, and all was silent, ex- ito beat hi 
cept the piercing gusts of wind which Mpotice of this 
whistled round the school-house. He (ip blow kil 
cautiously opened the door and entered. old, w 
At that moment a voice, indicating the Mut,“ His fa 
greatest earnestness, fell upon his ear— (@peectly ren 
He stopped and listened. It was his be ch the b 
loved child,pleading with Godto have mercy (pms of my 


upon her dear papa! The father’s emo- 








jus? Where's Grandpa’, I want to kiss 
him ;’ and the delighted child was soon 
|in the old man’s arms, for the time utter- 
ly oblivious of everything but the doll and 
grandpa’. 

Four handsomely bound books were 
placed by four little plates, which were 
appropiated. Every one had presents 
that morning, but I can only enumerate 
those of the little ones. Papa and mam- 
ma found specimens of their children’s in- 
genuity, which had been long preparing. 
Nor were the servants forgotten. 

The children had noticed a large pack- 
age, which, tied by an envious string, no 
one had touched. There it lay upon the 
sideboard. What could it contain? 

When the father thought his children 
had repressed their curiosity long enough 
he had the parcel brought to him. 

Every one watched with interest as he 
cut the string. 

* Books! Bibles! Whose are they— 
Where did they come from?’ burst from 
all the children. 

‘Now cannot my children find many 
who would like to have a Bible for a 
New Year’s present?’ said papa. ‘ And 
here are other good books. Now, will 
not your morning walk be pleasant ?” 

* Yes, oh yes, said all the children. 

‘What made you buy them, Father?” 
said Harry. 

‘It was a conversation I heard between 
my children and their mother,’ said he.— 
* You were saying that so many of the 
poor people never read the Bible, and 
how you wished you could give Bibles 
to all who had them not; so your grand- 
father and I ordered these books to be 
distribu.eu by you this morning.’ 

Hats and hoods were quickly donned, 
and the little feet started on their joyous 
errand. Many a cottage was visited by 
the children that morning, who each car- 
ried a basket containing the Bibles and 
other presents for the grateful occupants. 

Little Suey Ray lay paie and thin upon 
her bed. Every now and then her eager 
eyes would fix their bright gaze on the 
door, as if she expected some one. 

She had no brother or sister, and her 
mother was a poor widow. Her husband 
had died the last New-Year’s day. So 
sad recollections came to the widow and 
her child. A little Testament Susy held 
in hex hand. It was very old and worn; 
but how her eyes brightened, as every 
few moments she would read some of 
Christ’s sweet promises. 

The door opened after a quick little rap 
and Bessie entered with her grandfather. 
She went upto the sick girl, and after 
kissing her tenderly, said— 

See Susy, what I have brought yon, 


























tions were too strong to be expressed; 
|his soul was filled with agony and bitter 
ness. He drew near and embraced. the 
|child, and then accompanied her home, 
| deeply convinced that he was a sinner.— 
In a few weeks he accepted Christ as his 
all-sufficient Saviour, and his only hope 
of eternal life. He is now an active and 
devoted Christian. 

Youthful readers, have you a father.or 
| a mother that fears not God,nor obeys his 
commands? You may here learn whit 
| you can do to save them. If you héave 
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learned to pray with the sincerity andeat jes any h 
jnestness with which this little girl pray Jiu neatly « 
jed, you can retire alone, and pour out quested gc 
your anxious desires for them into the Alittle g 
ear of God, who will delight to hear you (jattempti: 
cry. If you have never learned to pray jy ithrop 1 
with right feelings, will you not, as you @petdress b 
read this affecting story, be persuaded now and ¢ 
to begin? Oh; you must learn to pray, jmutthe wa 
if you would be blessings to your parents Was 8a 
or blessed yonrselves. hen our y 
With boyi 
ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON’S BOY- “yd 
HOOD. ich show 
Mr. Weems, the clergyman of thé pat- for her | 
ish—gives the following story as he dirty ‘di 
it from an old lady who was a relative Of MBs escort. 


the Washingtons and had spent much My 
time in the family ; 0 

On a fine morning in the fall of 1787— 
Mr. Washington, having little George by the 
hand came to the door,and asked my cousin 
Washington and myself to walk with him 
to the orchard, promising he would show 
us a fine sight. On arriving at the om 
chard, we were presented with a fine sight 
indeed. The whole earth, as far as We’ 
could see, was strewed with fruit and yet 
the trees were bending under the weight of 
apples which hung in clusters like grapes: 

* Now, George,’ said his father, ‘ look 
here, my son! Don’t you remem 
when this good cousin of yours brought 
you that fine large apple, last spring, how 
hardly I could prevail on you to divide i 
with your brothers and sisters, though 1 
promised you, if you would but do it, 
God Almighty would give you plenty of 
apples this fall?’ Poor George couldn't 
say a word; but hanging down his 
looked quite confused. 

*‘ Now look up, my son !’ look up George 
continued his father, * and see there, how 
richly the blessed God has made good my 

promise to you. Wherever you tur 
| your eyes you see the trees, loaded with 
|fine fruit, many of them indeed break’ 
| down ; while the ground lies covered 
mellow apples, more than you could eat 
in your whole life, my son.’ : 

George looked in silence on the wide 

wilderness of fruit. He marked the busy 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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, lifting his eyes, 
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Saalatare to his father, he softly 
; Ee 
! only forgive me this time, 

x ; Biever ~ bes deay any more!’ 
el 
. THE MURDERER. 
her qhere is an old saying that “‘ murder 
‘ma, fiat” It is a singular fact that God 

always brings the murderer to jus- 
- get He seems to show by this that to 
doc- thé life of a human being is too great 
- ness to go unpunished even in this 


Here is a case, told in an English 
in which the perpetrator of this 
crime was brought to light ina 
manner. 
tleman sending for Dr. Lake, told 
found he must die, and gave him 
following revelation : 
He had been riding over Hounslow- 
h, Where several boys had been play- 
atericket. One of them, striking the 
i) hit him just on the toe with it, look- 
im in the face, and ran away. His 
him extremely. 
Assoon as he came to Brentford, he 
tfor a surgeon, who was for cutting it 
Bat unwilling to suffer that, he went 


sera 


a 


EPSITE 


[ondon. 

When he arrived there, he immediately 

led another surgeon to examine it, who 
him his foot must be cut off. But 


3 
# 


af 


senti- would he hear of this; and so, 
ction- the next day, the mortification 
when his leg, and in a day or two more 
nd the up into his body. 

r was Dr. Lake asked him, whether he knew 


eboy that struck the ball? He an- 
ered, 

‘About ten years ago, I was riding 
¢ Hounslow-heath, where an old man 
mn by my horse’s side, begging me to re- 
ebim, I bade him be gone. He kept 
with me still ; upon which I threaten- 
tobeat him. Finding that he took no 
ice of this, I drew my sword, and with 
blow killed him. A boy about four 
old, who was with him, screamed 
t, “His father was killed!’ His face I 
rectly remember. That boy it was who 
the ball against me, which is the 

we of my death.’ 


— 


: 


biciclabeds 


WELL DONE. 


is to play at dice, but not genteel to take 
advice ; genteel it is to curse and swear, 
but not genteel plain clothes to wear; 
genteel it is to know a lord, but not gen- 
teel to pay your board ; genteel it is to 
waste your life, but not genteel to love 
your wife. I cannot tell what I may do, 
or what scenes I may pass through; I 
may, perchance, be doomed to beg, or hop 
about upon one leg; or, even, I may 
come to steal, but may I never be genteel ! 
Come joy or sorrow, weal or woe, oh, 
may I never get that low !—Ez. 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 

A boy living in Petersburg, Va., took 
it into his head to ‘ go a gunning,’ a few 
afternoons since, contrary to the wishes or 
knowledge of his mother. Seeing a plump 
squirrel on the top of a tall double oak, 
he shot the little animal, but in falling the 
creature lodged on a limb, and wouldn’t 
be dislodged. The boy wanted the game, 
and the thought of losing it was not a 
pleasant one. So after some grumbling, 
he ascended the tree, but before reaching 
the prize his hands and feet slipped, and 
in asecond he found himself very affec- 
tionately received into the embraces of a 
crotch in the oak. His neck was unbrok- 
en, but he was horror-struck to find his 
leg so firmly wedged into the crotch that 
neither gentle coaxing nor hard pulling 
would extricate it. A sad plight indeed. 
The papers tell the rest of the story : 
Fortunately he is blessed with a good 
pair of lungs, which he called to his aid, 
and made the forest ring with his cries 
for help. An old colored man heard his 
lamentations, and procuring an axe, soon 
relieved the youth from his disagreeable 
and painful situation. 

He escaped with only a few very severe 
scratches, but lost the entire leg of a new 
pair of pantaloons, which betrayed his 
truancy to his parents upon his arrival 
home, and for which he received a sound 
thrashing, and was sent to bed on an 
empty stomach. 
So much for disobedience. We wonder 
whether gunning will be “fun” for him 
hereafter ? 


Is IT youP 
There is a child—a boy or girl, 
I’m sorry it is trae— 
Who doesn’t mind when spoken to ; 
Is it you ?—it can’t be you! 


I know a child—a boy or girl, 
I’m loath to say I do— 

Who struck a iitle playmate child ; 
I hope that wasn’t you. 


I knew a child—a boy or girl, 
I hope that such are few— 
Who told a lie—yes, told a lie! 
It cannot be ’twas you ! 


There is a boy—I know a boy, 
{ cannot love him though— 

Who robs the little birdie’s nest ; 
‘That bad boy can’t be you! 








eased ; 
bitter» HE The editor of the Fall River Monitor, 
" the evidently admires good boys relates 
ner fpelillowing. 
as his # We met a bright little fellow in Boston 
y hope other day, whose conduct was of a 
e and refreshing nature, and left an im- 
jon upon our memory that cannot be 
her.or effaced. 
eys his fm Notmore than eight or ten summers 
1 what passed over his head, and yet his act 
1 have have gilded with beauty and man- 
nd eat- any human being of any age. He 
pray- fs nestly clad, and his manners clearly 
ur out ed good home training. 
to the Alittle girl, four or five years of age, 
ar you attempting to cross the street near the | 
> priy JVinthrop House, fe:l, and beside soiling | 
as you dress badly, hurt hersomewhat. Her 
ed now and everything about her, showed 





















the was the child of poor parents.— 
was sadly bewailing her condition, 
hen our young hero approached her.— 
With boyish artlessness he asked her 
and where she lived, then took her 
the hand, and with a countenance, 
ich showed his generous nature, start- 
forher home, she seeming to forget 
dirty dress and hurts under bis gen- 
teort. His noble conduct elicited the 










A girl there is—a girl I know— 
nd I could love her, too, 
But that she is so proud and vain ; 
That surely isn’t you. 


“I8 THIS ALL?” 


for going to a mission Sabbath-school. 
bath 

not be kept from it. 
whipping him, and gave it up. 


there ? 


Sunday-school. 


low mentioned above. 
little reader ? 





“*ME OWE YOU MUCH STILL.” 


of sickness, he was destitute of home. 
money, medicine, food, and friends. 


accepted ; and this ‘neighbor to him,’ 
bought medicine, and administered it him 


nights, and in short, acted the 
doctor, nurse and host. 
blessing of God, the old negro’s effort 


part o 


expense he had been at, and promised re 





y dmiration of the bystanders, drawing 
| om them such remarks as ‘* He’s a fine 
737. Boy; That’ a noble little fellow.” 

e by the 

th hin GENTILITY. 

d show  Genteel it is to have soft hands, but 
the om Met genteel to work on lands; genteel it 
ne Bi to lie abed, but not genteel to earn 
as We: Mtbread ; genteel it is to cringe and 
and yet but not genteel to sow and plough ; 
eightof feMteel it is to play the beau, but not 
grapes. to reap and mow ; genteel it is to 

* look & gig, but not genteel to hoe and 
member iB; genteel it is in trade to fail, but not 
prought gettteel to swing the flail ; genteel it is to 
ig, how BP4y the fool, but not genteel to keep a 
ivide it al genteel it is to cheat your tailor, 
ough genteel to be a sailor; genteel it 

do it, bo fight a duel, but not genteel to cut 
enty of Mirfuel; genteel it is to eat rich cake, 
ouldn’t Not genteel to cook and bake; gen- 
; head, is to have the blues, but tet gen- 
to wear thick shoes; genteel it is to 
George #Pllin wealth, but not genteel to have 
re, how health; genteel it is to cut a friend, 
ood my not genteel your clothes to mend; 
a turn it is to make a show, but not gen- 
d with N poor folks to know; genteel it is to 
reaking FY Sway, but not genteel at home to 
ed with 3 genteel it is to emirk and smile, but 
ald cab tnteel to shun all guile ; genteel it 
be a knave, but not genteel your 
1e wide to save ; genteel it is to make a bet, 
he busy #P"tnot genteel to pay a debt; genteel it 









These were the words of a little fellow 
who was flogged by his Catholic father 


‘Is this all?” said the boy, after the 
whipping, ‘“‘ then I shall go every Sab- 


And every Sabbath he did go, for heso 
loved the Sunday-school that he could 
And as often as he 
went he got a flogging when he got home. 
He kept on till his parents grew weary of 


There’s quite a difference in boys, isn’t 
Now we have seen more boys 
than a few, who had rather be whipped 
any Sabbath, than enter the door of their 
We think they are objects 
for greater pity than the poor little fel- 
What say you, 


An Englishman, a native of Yorkshire, 
going to reside in Kingston, in Jamaica, 
was reduced from a state of affluence to 
such a state of distress, that in the time 


In 
this time of need, an old negro Christian 
offered his assistance, which was gladly 
self; furnished nourishment, sat up three 
Through the 


were rendered successful in the recovery 
of the sick man, who then inquired what 


erous old Christian replied, 

* Massa, you owe me nothing ; me owe 
you much etill.’ 

* How do you make that out ;’ said the 
restored man. 

*‘Wky Massa, me never able to pay 
you; because you taught me to read de 
word of God! 

This reply so affected the man, that he 
resolved from that time to seek the Lord. 
—Early Days. 


KILLED BY HIS SON. 
A boy in England who was eight years 
old, was arrested for stealing a purse from 
a good-natured market woman who kind- 
ly allowed him to ride in her cart. He 
was sent to jail. His poor father could 
not believe him guilty of so vile a crime. 
The boy’s guilt was proved beyond a 
doubt, and here is the remainder of the 
story, as given in an English paper : 
On the father parting with the cbild, he 
took the matter so deeply to heart that he 
complained immediately after of having 
received a sudden shock in his heart—as 
if shot. Although in good health at the 
time, and a robust and hearty man, he 
went home and never again looked up.— 
A deep-seated melancholy took possession 
of him; he was obliged to give up work, 
and after a few days was confined to his 
bed. He gradually grew worse, and on 
the day on which his child was to be tried 
he breathed his last. The surgeon who 
attended him says that he died of a broken 
heart. 
What guilt and sorrow frem that one 
act of selfishness and sin. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN 





LITTLE HENRY AND HIS SISTER 
* EMILY. 

Little Henry is eight years old. His pa- 
rents have taught him that God loves lit- 
tle children and likes to hear them pray, 
and that if he will follow Jesus, God will 
love him. Not long since his mother 
said to him: 

‘Henry, you must not play with Charles 
and Benjamin, for they are bad boys, and 
will teach you naughty words and ways ; 
then God will be angry with you.’ 
Henry’s face grew very sober on hear- 
ing these words, and he said: 

* But ma, there are no other little boys 
who live near enough for me to play 
with them. IfI don’t play with Charlie 
and Bennie I shall feel very lonesome.” 

* True,’ said his mother, ‘there are no 
other little boys near us, but you need 
not be lonesome. You can play with your 
sister Emily, and be just as happy and a 
great deal safer than you would be with 
all the little boys in town for playmates.’ 
Harry’s face became much sborter on 
hearing this, for he was very fond of his 
sister Emily. Off he ran to find her.— 
When he met her he said: 
‘Come Emily, let us fix up our little 
room and have a prayer-meeting.’ 

Emily agreed. The room was put to 
rights, and Henry, kneeling down, offer- 
ed the following prayer. 

- O Lord, we are very naughty children 
and give mamma a great deal of trouble ; 
but, O Lord, make us happy and good.— 
We want to be good and to do what mam- 
ma tells us. O Lord make Charles and 
Benjamin good little boys, and then mam- 
ma will let us play together. O God, 
bless us and make us happy, that when 
we die we may go to heaven with mamma 
and papa. O Lord, hélp Emily to be a 
good girl, and pray. Amen. 
After Henry had concluded, little Emi- 
ly said: ‘ Now I must pray,’ and she of- 
fered this prayer. 
*O Lord, make me a good little girl, 
and then mamma will love me. O Lord, 
save a little girl like me. Amen.’ 

Blessed are the boys and girls who, 
like Henry and Emily, pour out their 
hearts before God, and thereby gain 
strength to obey their mothers as Henry 
did. 


LITTLE FRANK. 

Little Frank is three years old, and has 
always heard his father ask a blessing at 
the table, One evening his father was 
absent at tea-time, and when Frank came 
to the table he looked around a moment 
and then said: 
‘“* Mamma, put you hands up to you 
face,’ then covering his eyes with his lit- 
tle round hand, he said grace in the fol- 
lowing original and laconic maoner : 


7 


goto bed.” 

May he and all the little folks always 
truly feel this thankful and contented 
spirit.—S. S. Advocate. 
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i “DID HE DIE FOR MB.” 


er’s lap. Its soft blue eyes were looking 











muneration as soon as possible. 


The gen- 


“ Tank de Lord. I eat my supper and 


A little child sat quietly upon its moth- 


love for the little darling. The mother's | 
lips were busy with a story. The tone) 


of the voice were low and serious, for th® | 


tale was one of mingled sadness and joy. | 
Sometimes they scarcely rose above a! 
whisper, but the child caught every sound. | 








Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
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PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


shape @xt premium F 
Tears were in its eyes, and a sob. broke ott u Miss Charitable Sehanie Aneoctetign, atte Ne. 
the stillness as its mother ended her sto- | tional Fair » also at the Ohio State 


try. When the child asked : 
*Did he die for me, mamma ?” 
* Yes my child, for you.’ 
‘May I love him always; mamma, and 
dearly, too ?’ 
‘Yes my darling; it was to win your 
love that he came to this earth.’ 
* And he will love me mamma, I know 
he will. He died for me. When may I! & 
see him in his other home.’ 

* When your soul leaves this world my | janx ast 
dear.’ 
‘My soul !" said the child. | 
* Yes your soul: that part of you which | 
thinks and knows and loves. If you love 
him and trust in him as your Saviour, you 
will go with him to heaven.’ 
‘And may I love him here? How glad | 
I am you have told me, mamma.’ 
And the mother bowed her head, and 
prayed that her child might love the Sa- 
viour, and believing in him obtain eter- 
nal life. 











THEY PRAISE GOD. 
* Where are you going so early ?’ asked 
a father of his little daughter, already 
dressed in her sun-bonnet to go out. 
‘To the morning prayer meeting, papa,’ 
she replied. 
‘ Prayer meeting !’ he cried, ‘ what in 
the name of common sense do they have 
them so early for?’ For this father did 
not like prayer meetings very well. 
‘It is not so early as the birdies have 
theirs, papa,’ answered the little girl; 
*they begin at day-break: and oh, they 
praise God so!’ 





ALARIC AND SALADIN. 
THE GOTH AND THE SARACEN. 
Arabian Days’ Entertainments. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 

BY H. PELHAM CURTIS. 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY HOPPIN. 


f byplee book, although written in Germany, is character- 
ized by that r rich and exuberant fancy peculiar to the 
Oriental mind. is deserving a place beside the wor! 
renowned cecil 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 


Although the stories are intended for the young, they 
possess a charm and origi’ ality which cannot fail to in- 
terest and delight mature minds. The tale of the book i in 


GERMANY. 
has been immense—more than 
75.000 Copies 


of it having been sold the first year of its publieation, and 
the favor with which it has been received, indicates that 
the sale in this country will equal, if it does not exceed, 
even that number. 'e give below a few selections from 
numerous encomiums of the press io ail parts of toe coun 
try. It will be seen by these that this book is rot on | 
attractive on account of the fascinating interest whic 
the stories possess, but they a inculcate a moral, perti- 
nent and profitable t. both young and old, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The storries are m4 conceived, abounding with 
surprising incidents, wnich keep tbe attention pleasantly 
engaged from beginning toend. Innearlyall of them we 
ve taken into that fairy world of magic power, so dear 
0 childhood, and into which imaginative wanhood and 
wapkUhesd are ever wil.ing to enter. Their moral tone 
is exceilent.—[G. 8. HILLagp, Boston Coarier. 


ment and inetruc iou. 
moral, adapted to all 
child.—[ Providence Journal. 


It contains many a wholesome 


children, 


roperly so called, but to those of a larger 
growth. 


id 
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lighten the heart of manhood of its cares 
influence.—[Fali Kiver Monitor. 
They are a happy imitation of the style of the world- 


renowned Oriental tales, and are quite as ve 8, in- 
teresting and amusing.—(Ve roit Adverti 


they are with rare ability.—[Bu Post. 

In one Vol. 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Copies sent by mail upon receipt of the retail price. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
For Sale by all Bookeellors. 
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SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 
SKATING SACKETS, 
COASTING JACKETS, 
MITTS, GLOVES, COMFORTS, & 
OAK HALL. 
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bed «EVERY EGG ‘HATCHED ” 





FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 
Prettiest Book for Children 
YET PUBLISHED. 

: ONLY 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 
J. E. TILTON, & COMPANY, 
Forsale by all Booksellers. 











into the face which was beaming with 


themselves, they have succeeded in removing the hareh 
and bebe characterised 


like. The pe Poe is 


| and 


This is an excellent book for the young—full of amuse- 


es—to the man as wellas tothe 


This is a very entertaining book, adapted not only to 


t is a collection of stories many of them truly 
Srinta in scenery and coene eae they will hold in a 

it the ung readers who 
will tars these pages by day and oy pnt So far as we 
have seen there is nothing in the vo'ume objectionable on 


maké merry childbood merricr, and 1s just the thin to 
anxieties. 
and shed around the family circle a genial and cheering 


ashi , D. 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, —~ | awarded to the Manu- 


acturers. 
By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
nd wi a aa the 
ndering tones clear, and organ 
pt and reliable, enabling the 
arey to execute the most rapid music "without o blurr- 
— i, nes. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 


aby = 
strument, a 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


ty ved particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
. It vd arranged with two manuels or banks of Keys, 
the lower set running an octave higher than 
be ui mood oaparntelt, 0 thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the ee the two 
8 of keys may be played at the same tim: use of 
‘front set only. This connected with the . al Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is spfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 7 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, be’ with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals. 
a aoe variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 
Purchasers may rely uj truments from our 


the 


fi th complete and thorou, 4 
manner. wing removed to the epacious building, 511 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility 4 
manufacturing purposes, = uae none bnt the most 
ex perioueen and skillful w 
Je h2 mar = yon RES an Instrument 
equal if no! = Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERF CT SATISFACTION. 
PP ae Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ov, 

Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instrumente 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 
As a still further coaraeees to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the followi: Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their — when called upon: 

aOR aE eG. & SONS A. ADD & CO. 
ye LLETT & CUMSTON. ézonoe HEWS. 

T. GILBERT 4 co. WOUDWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. Thie 
matter is worthy of special note, as it meg those who 
desire a fair test of the i 
obtain it at the expense of the esuhutane to the ex- 

or world, sent di- 


tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 
Orders from any part of the eye! 
rect to the wedi Laoniiy in Boston, with cash or satisfac- 
tory reterence, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the ies were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 
PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave. 
Scroll legs, 5 a 
Piano style, 5 octave.....+++ 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 oc’ 
Piano style, carved leg. 
Piano style, ye anh ° Ree 
Piano style, 6 
Organ Melodeon.........+ 
Organ Melodeon, extra fini 
Pedal Bass Melod 
















Letters, certificates and notices fro: e Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Sete Me Market. aks | 
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hardly think a better series of Books for Children 
were ever written.—[ Youth’s Compauion. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
JESSIE: 
OR, TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. 
BX WALTER AIMWELL. 
With Forty Illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. 63 cents. 


We invite parents to make a eareful examination ot 
this series of books. ‘ihe aim has been to make them 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the useful and 
amusing in prnaenat Yrepereiors 5 ‘pare and healthy in 
beret igion bein, of the 
ity they inculcate ; “and sprightly, natural and co)- 
loquial in style, but carefuily oreidine, #7 omenthing ihe 
SLANG. To show tha wide range an pe of there 
books, we favibe t attention to the fllowing li listo of some of 
the principal amis jects introduced ina single volume—the 
one just publishe 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 


apes paid for ‘the Know Dress and Finery. 
eating Down the Price. 
Three Ways of Keeping » 





eauseiay to be Misers. 
Step by step. 


ary. 
A Lesson on Prayer. The Grade of Honor. 


the score of taste or morality.—( Boston Recorder. ee aren: How to a an American 
It is adapted to all classes of readers, from the girl or | y pha na ad Hep A _ 
boy of a few summers to the man of gray hairs. It will | seoyinee Ong, pte ge te Fooling. 


Settling a Quarrel by Rees. ‘enter Eggs. 
otes of Hand. 


ences. 
Running in Debt. Kecbing Accounts. 
GAMES AND SPORTS IN JESSIE. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. 
York ktrde gamesinone.) Gallery of LiteraryPortraits. 
The Moslem Oracle. The Domestic Newspaper. 


A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers 


Fie Gove ey jon zonehi a the delights of a ‘ily io a paseo Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wash- 
at‘on, and who wou! no! is wor k rses. Birth day. 
mend itself. The Style of the stories is hi ign-to _— gees 


Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINTON, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of which con- 
tains numerous ustrations. The six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series fur boys and 
girls ever issued. 

The above may be had beter orin setts neatly 
put up in boxes, with uniform bindin plain and 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents Ph 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
gg © WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww; P. TEWKSBURY, 362 WashingtonStreet, 


Bostoa 
thankful and bey patronage of the last TWELVE 
macy tind at his ¢ OLD STAND, where he offers every 








ttention to a much enlarged and im- 


~ | thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
A vee or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
and constant pains taken in the supply of 
amet Books and School Stationery 
with 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, & 
AeA SR ia Tee found anywhere else 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 

Next we shall take our annual account of stock. We 
have now on hand a large amount of MENS AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS. &c., &e., 
in variety of fabric and style to suit the taste and means 
ofall. We wish to reduce our stock, and shall secord- 
ingly, during the present month, offer such inducement 
as will insure a favorable response from our patrone 
who will find this a rare opportunity to secure bargains 

OAK HALL. 
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THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 

A dear little girl stood at her mother’s side, 
one evening this winter, earnestly gazing at 
the setting sun. 

It was a sight witnessed by many with awe 
and admiration, and never to be forgotten by 
those who saw in it the faint type of that glory 
to be revealed. 

In the West the great central fire glowed 
and barned with a splendor which lit up the 
whole heavens. Diverging from that in all di- 
rections, were long shafts of light, which one 
could almost fancy to be angel pathways lead- 
ing vut from the throne of God. In the centre 
of the molten guld, lay a little peaceful isle- 
like spot of purest emerald, ‘clear as crystal,’ 
reminding one of the ‘ pure river of the water 
of life.’ 

The child’s face was flushed, her eyes moist- 





ened by tears of sensibility, and her voice 
hushed to a whisper, as she said, ‘ Don’t speak, 
mamma, don't speak, this must look ju:t like 
heaven. 

Her mother had no inclination to speak. Her | 
own heart was full as she thought of that | 
Heavenly Jerusalem, which John saw descend- 
ing like a bride adorned for her husband. For 
the moment she f: It as if the gates were open, 
and she looking through to see Him who is the 
light thereof. 

The child lifted her face, and the dazzling 
light of th: sinking sun fel. on it and around 
her, enveloping her, as it were, in a mantle of 
light, as she said, 

* Mamma, what is heaven like ?” 

* My darling,’ was the reply, ‘it hath not en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive of the 
glory of Heaven.’ , 

‘Oh! mamma!’ exclaimed the little one, 
* Blessed are they which have not scen and 
yet have believed.” ’ 

Wondrous lesson! The same which the 
Lord of old taught his dou! ting disciple, and 
which was now to be brought home to the 
heart of one who, in her spirirual conflicts had 
often said, ‘ Unless [ see the print of the nails | 
in his hands I will not believe.’ The great 
lesson of faith. 

* Ah! how often, in the school of life, does 

" the pupil become the teacher. How often are 
lessons of wisdom learned from the mouths of | 
babes! How often, when we would presume | 
to argue with God, and array ourselves against | 
him, are we humbled in some unexpected way, | 
and made to feel that unless we become as lit- | 
tle children we cannot enter into the kingdom | 
of heaven. Morner. 








LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


East Dennis, Mass., Dec. 30, 1858. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed I send one 
dollar to continue my subscription for the 
Youth’s Companion. | think i: is a very good 
companion, and I love it so truly that | think I 
must have it for another year. [ hail its week- 


bad boys have done before and since. I would 
have one, anyhow ; 80 I took one, and left the 
old lady the other two, As my pet must have 
a name, | at once called him Tom; and as his 
feathers, when they grew, were as black as the 
whole Crow family, it was not a hard matter to 

ive him a double name, and call him Black 

‘om. 

1 took Tom home with me, gave him a 
choice place in the wood-shed, and fed him 
regularly five times each day. 

fn two weeks Tom and | were fast friends ; 
wherever I went round the fields, Tom was 
sure to find me. Sometimes, when | was at 
work, ‘Tom would come and ajight on my head, 
or on the ground by my side, and turn up his 
sharp eye to see if { noticed him. 

I tried hard to teach Tom to be a good bird, 
but he was a natural rogue, and would play 
bad tricks. If | was hoeing the young corn, 
he would come along behind me and pull it up. 
If | took a whip to panish him, instead of fly- 
ing away as I expected, he would roll on his 
back and try to catch the whip in his black 
claws, 

One day, as I was very busy hoeing corn, I 
heard Tom singing out with all his might, I 
ran to him to see what was the matter. He 
had found a large toad, and was doing kis best 
to pick his eyes out. I[ tried to get him away, 
but he would not stir. At last I covered toady 
with a light turf, and after looking round and 
round for toady, he left him. 

In about an hour I heard Tom’s voice again, 
and this time he had found a black snake, and 
I was right glad of it, for this time I thought 
Tom had got his match, and I would stand by 
and see fair play. 1 soon discovered that Tom 
was bent on gouging the snake’s eyes out.— 
Tom would make a pass at the snake, and the 
snake would draw himself into a coil and spring 
at Tom; but Tom would always contrive to 
hoo out of the way. 

The battle lasted a full half hour, when Tom 
had completely gouged both eyes out of the 
snake, and killed him. 

“There was one fault about Tom which was 
worse than all the rest. He would steal any- 
thing he fancied. Silver spoons, kmves and 
forks, and mother’s spectacles, he took a great 
fancy to. He would pick them up, fly off with 
them, and hide them in his room, or in some 
hole in the apple trees, and very likely forget 
all about them. Sometimes a glass tumbler 
would be left on the table; and as this was too 
beavy for him to carry away, he would tip it 
over, roll it off on to the floor, and stretch out 
his long neck to see the pieces fly around. 

So long as Tom confined his mischievous 
tricks to our own family, we could get along 
with him. But when he extended his piracies 
to our neighbors, matters began to grow seri- 


| ous. 


Our minister lived on Meeting-house Hill, 
between the two churches; and some mem- 
bers of each family were passing and repassing 
each day. Tom soon learned to accompany us 
in onr visits, and no one objected to it, tor he 
could fly faster than three or four of us could 
walk. He behaved very civil at first, and 
would sit on the fence, brushing and smoothing 
his black coat, while we remained at the minis- 
ter’s, untill he became somewhat familiar with 
the house, and then he would make his visits 
alone. He would fly into the minister's study, 
the windows being open, steal the pens with 
which he wrote his sermons, then his penknife, 
and finally, one day, after he had finished his 
sermon for the following Sabbath (I mean the 
minister had finished, not the crow,) and had 
locked it safe in his desk, and laid the keys on 
the table, Tom watched his opportunity, when 
his back was turned, flew into the room, picked 
up the key, and flew off with it in an instant, 
the wicked rogue! 

Tom had more system in stealing than in 





ly visits with pl , and its contents are »- 
rased by all the family with delight. Mother 
says she had rather dispense with all the other 
ra which we take, (they are five,) than to 
ed ived of the Youth’s Companion. We 
all feel deeply i d in its readings, and if 
we were to discontinue to take it, we should 
miss it as we would an absent friend. 1 hope 
we may long be able to take this interesting 
paper, and that you may long bespared to pub- 
lish it, is the wish of your friend and subscrib- 
er, L. A. L. 


Queechy, Vit., Jan. 7, 1859. 
Mesers. Olms:ead & Co, Sirs.—Enclosed 
you will find one dollar for the Companion the 
coming year. We cannot do without it. We 
look for it’s weekly visits with great pleasure, 
as we would for a dear friend. May you live 
many years to send it forth to thousands of 

young and old readers. E. B. 








VARIETY. 


BLACK TOM. 

Some of my young friends have, perhaps, 
been told about Meeting-house Hil jens 
in the State of Connecticut. But it is no 
matter; I have always supposed I was born 
there; but 1 was so young at the time, that I 
don’t remember much about it. But the first I 
do remember, I used to get out into my moth- 
er's flower-garden, and pick the pinks, the 
peonies, the daffodils. When I grew 
older, I used to go down to the spinning-mill 
brook, which ran through Wood-chuck Hol-| 
low, to hear the birds carol forth their sprin 
songs, to hear the squirrels chattering an 
barking, and see them chasing cach other in 
the tope of the chestnut trees, alien gray- 
headed woodpecker would be hammering and 
drumming away on a dry limb, aod making as 
much noise as possible. 

tw one of my rambles in after-years down 
this brook, I found, in a tall hemlock tree, half 
hidden in the ever. foliage, a small family 
of young crows, and after toiling and climbing, 
with the risk of falling and breaki neck, 
I at last reached the nest, party bx frrven 
peagcenes in it, just Leginning to feather. 

I not stop to reason with Mrs. Crow 
about the inj or cruelty of the act in tak- 
ing one of her family, but did just what other 





¢ his stolen articles. We have a 
number of venerable gray-headed apple trees 
in the meadow, back of the house, the resort of 
quite a company of robins, woodpeckers, and 
yellow-hammers, and Tom would make their 
nests a general depository of his stolen articles ; 
but we always knew he was the guilty rogue, 
for we had many a time caught him im his 
rogueries. 

Tom finally came to a sad fate, as all rogues 
will, sooner or later. One day some bad boys 
came along, with a gun, shooting every bird 
they could find, and shot poor Tom with the 
rest. Requiescat in pace—which in English 
means ‘ Rest in peace’—poor Tom !—Merry’s 

luseum. 


For the sake of those who are not greatly 
accustomed with systematic reading, we make 
some suggestions as to the best mode of read- 
ing, 80 as to gain the highest advantage from 
the books you peruse. 

1. Ascertain the aim of the auther. You 
will thus know what to expect from his book, 
and may save much time, which might other- 
wise be spent in looking for what you could 
not find. An attentive reading of the title 
page, preface, and table of contents, will ena- 
ble you to judge pretty accurately what the 
author is about. Some facts, too, which float 
only among intelligent men, will aid you great- 
ly in these matters. 

2. Read wakefully and attentively, and with 
a determination to comprehend thoroughly the 
book you are perusing. Read neither credu- 
lously nor skeptically, but candidly ; endeavor- 
ing to go to the root of the matter, if possible. 
One hour of such reading is worth a week of 
the superficial reading which is so common. 

3. with a good dictionary at your elbow, 
and consult it freely whenever you meet a word 
you are not sure you understand. Webster 
and Worcester are the best in general use.— 
We use Webster. Never pass an important 
word without mastering its meaning in the 
work you are reading. In this way yon will 
soon gain a stock of words for your own use, 
while you are learning the meaning of the book 
you are reading, 

4. After reading a chapter, close the book 
and try to recall, and state briefly in your own 
lang’ the substance of the chapter, in the 
order the author pursues. This is one of the 
most profitable exercises, {t will show you 





just how much you have gained by reading.— 
If you cannot do this, just read ey a 


lors’ boots and jacket. It is told how he de- 
lighted to go alone on the great deep, and hold 





again. ‘The second reading will probably 
you some guod. The first reading has been of 
little use to you, if you are unable to state 
what the main thoughts are. 

5. Ifthe book is your own—but not, if it is 
a borrowed one—you may mark with a pencil 
the most important thoughts. You will thus 
remember them more easily, and can refer to 
them more readily. 

Adopting these suggestions, you will read 
slowly, but what you read will become yours. 
It will stir up your own thoughts, and probably 
develop your mental powers as healthfully as 
any other discipline you can have.— Ohio Far- 
mer. 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 
God hath chosen the weak things ef the world to con- 
found the things which are mighiy. 
I saw upon a dying bed 
A prayerless man and old ; 
His life was ebbing fast away, 
The flying minutes would not stay ; 
And “yO shed but a chilly ray, 
And his heart was ivy and cold. 


A fair child knelt beside his bed, 
And low she bent her little head, 
And a sweet prayer of faith she said, 
And raised her eye of trust above 
To look for mercy and for love. 


Then Heaven’s gate was open’d wide, 

And an angel flutter’d through, 

And on a swift and noiseless wing 
Down to the earth he flew, 


He touch’d the heart unused to feel, 
The eye that saw no light, 

And plumed again his joyful wing 
And took his apweal flight. 

He reached the golden gates of light, 
Self-moved they let him in ; 

And then he told the spirits tere 
A soul was saved from sin ; 


Unclasped the golden Book of Life, 
And on a snowy page 

He wrote how Heaven’s light had shone 
Upon the night of age. 


The feebly whisper’d thought of faith— 
The sorrowing for sin— 

He wrote it there in lines of light, 
And deep engraved it in. 


That night the sinner breathed the air, 
The Summer air of Heaven, 

Close shelter’d from those stormy winds 
That biast the unforgiven. 


PAITH. 

One of the most beautiful and touching il- 
lustrations of faith, in the particular aspects of 
trust and obedience, is contained in the follow- 
ing incident which recently occurred in one of 
the public schools in Philadelphia. One day, 
while the school was in session, a transom 
window fell out witha crash. By some means 
the cry of “fire” was raised, and a ternble 
panic ensued. The scholars rushed into the 
street shrieking in wild dismay. The alarm 
extended to the teachers also, one of whom, a 
young lady, actually jumped from the window. 
Among the hundreds of children, with whom 
the building was crowded, was one girl among 
the best in the school, who, through all the 
frightful scene maintained entire composure.— 
The color indeed forsook her cheek. Her lip 
quivered. The tears stood in her eyes. But 
she moved not. 

After order had been restored, and her com- 
panions had been brougst back to their places, 
the question was assed her how she came to 
sit still, wathout apparent alarm, when every- 
body else was in such a fright. 

6 My father,’ said she, ‘is a fireman, and 
knows what to do in such a case, and he told 
me, if there was an alarm of fire in the school, 
I must just sit still.’ 

What a beautiful illustration of faith! “ My 
father told me so, and he knows !” 

That is the substance of the whole matter— 
implicit, unfaltering, quict trust in our Heaven- 
ly Father. “ He that believeth shall not make 
haste.”— Ch. Secretary. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT ICE. 


That ice is frozen water—frozen by severe 
cold—our young readers know, and taat ice is 
lighter than water is known from its swimming 
on water. Ice, in more northern regions, 1s 
harder than in England. During a frost in 
1740, a palace of ice was built at St. Peters- 
burg, after the most elegant model and the 
justest proportions of architecture. It was 
fifty-two feet long, and twenty feet high; the 
materials were quarried from the surface of the 
river Neva, and the whole stood glistenin; 
against the sun with a brilliancy almost equa 
to his own. To increase the amusement, six 
cannons of ice, two bombs, and mortars, all of 
the same material, were planted before this ex- 
traordinary edifice. The cannon were three- 


pounders, they were charged with gunpowder | 


and fired off; the ball of cne of them pierced 
an oak plank at sixty paces distant, and two 
inches thick, nor did the ice cannon burst with 
the explosion. Ice melts sooner on some sub- 
stances than on others, without any known 
cause ; it melts sooner in a silver plate than on 
the palm of the hand, and also on copper than 
on any other metal. It dissolves sooner in hot 
water than if exposed to air of a similar 
warmth ; and sooner in water a little warm 
than near the fire where it is hotter. 


MARSHFIELD. 

Daniel Webster’s late residence lies about 
twelve miles up the coast next to Boston from 
Plymouth. As all men know, it is called 
Marshfield. It was formerly called Thomas’ 
Farm, containing some thousands of acres.— 
‘The mansion house is a plain, what is called 
gambreled building, and in many of its details 
remains as its great master left it. Here is his 
fine library, with his books and pictures as he 
had them arranged when he died. Here, also, 
is his hunting-room, with his fishing tackle and 
his sea clothes, old slouched hat, and his sai- 


| must be accomplished and well-trained. 


with wind and wave, and talk with 
the thunders as if they were his elder brothers. 
At Dartmouth College, failing to obtain some 
coveted prize, he took the ordinary diploma, 
and tore it to pieces, saying to the students 
around him, 

‘My industry may make me a great man, 
but this miserable parchment cannot.’ 

This was the text of which his whole life 
was the sermon.— Correspondent of the Presby- 
terian. 


HOW YOU MAY KNOW GOOD 
FPATHERS. 


It is a good sign and true when you see, 
amid a little group of boys, one dart from the 
rest, and tossing his arms above his head, shout, 
* There's my father !” as he runs to meet him.— 
You may be sure,no matter what business 
troubles soever that man may have, that there 
is a spot in his heart still fresh and green, 
which the cares of the world have no power to 
blight. ‘There’s my father!’ With what a 
pretty pride the little fellow shouts this! He 
must indeed be a brute, whose fatherly heart 
does not swell with love, whose eyes do not 
glisten, who does not, at such a moment, feel 
amply repaid for that day’s toil, no matter how 
wearisome. After all, Tees is the only thin 
worth having in this world. They who cm 
over new-made graves tell us so. Fame, and 
money, and ambition dwindle to nothing beside 
the white, calm brow of death, though God 
knows it may be but the youngling of the flock, 
whose lips have never even learned to syllable 
our name. 


A GAME FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Blind Man’s Buff with the Wand is 2 game 
well adapted for the parlor. The blind man 
with his eyes red witha bandage, is placed 
in the middle of the room, and along wand put 
into his hands. The rest of the company join 





at the same time singing some lively air, in 
which they all join. 

When the song is finished, they stop, and 
the blind man extending his wand, directs it, 
y chance, towerd one of the company who is 
obliged to take hold of it by the end presented 
to him, Then the blind man utters three cries, 
| which the other must repeat in the same tone. 
| If the latter does not know how to disguise his 
voice, he is easily guessed, and takes the blind 
| oan ge otherwise the circle wheels 
| around him, stops again, and so on as before. 





A TIGER’S LAST CRUISE. 
The Madras Atheneum states that some native 
| fishermen, starting out to work one morning, 
| observed, after they had passed the terrific belt 
of serf wh:ch lines that coast, a dark object in 
| the water, and coming up to it, it proved to be 
ja tiger. One fisherman stuck his fish spear 
|into the beast, whil : another struck at his head 


| with an oar, bnt the tiger with one paw cap- | 


sized the boat, and with the other struck one 
of the crew, and both sank together. The same 
evening the dead tiger was washed on shore 
|by the surf, and the body of the native was 
found close by, with the marks of the fierce 
| beast’s claws in his shoulder. The rest of the 
| boat’s crew were rescued, but it is very singu- 
| lar whet could have induced the tiger to take 
| the water through such a fearful surf. 


| ‘iy 8 ane 
GRACE AND ELEGANCE. 


Grace is, in a measure, a natural gift; ele- 
gance implies cultivation, or something of a 
| more artificial character. A rustic, uneducated 
girl may be graceful; but an elegant woman 


| 


;}the same with things as with persons; we 
| talk of a graceful tree, but of an elegant house 
|or other building. Animals may be graceful, 
| but cannot be elegant. The movements of a 
| kitten or a young fawn are full of grace ; but 
|to call them elegant animals would be absurd. 
Lastly, ‘elegant’ may be applied to mental 
| qualifications, which ‘graceful’ never can.— 
} Ble nee must always imply something that is 
made or invented by man. The general rule 
}is, that elegance is the characteristic of art; 
aud grace, of nature. 


Mr. Newman is a famous Nev England 
singing-master ; i. e., a teacher of vocal music 
jin the rural districts. Stopping over night at 
| the house of a simple-minded cld lady, whose 
yam and pet, Enoch, was a pupil of Mr. 

ewinan, he was asked by the lady how Enoch 
was getting on. He gave a rather poor ac- 
count of the boy, and asked his grandmother if 
she really thought Enoch had any ear for mu- 
sic. 
*Wa’al,’ said the old woman, ‘I raaly don’t 
know ; won’t you just take the candle and look 
and see ” 

A spruce young man was once considerably 
taken aback when making a pilgrimage to Dr. 
Chapin. As he drew near the house, seeing a 
roughly dressed old man, he called out, 

‘Old codger, can you tell me where Dr. Cha- 
pin lives ?” 

The old gentleman, without noticing the 
rudeness of the speech, directed him to the 
house. ‘The young man was duly ushered in, 
and informed that the Doctor would be in with- 
ina few moments. Judge of his surprise when 
in walked the same old codger and announced 
himself as Dr. Chapin. 


Mother.—‘ Tommy, dear, here is some nice 
castor oil, with orange ice in it.’ 

Doctor.—‘ Now remember, don’t give it all 
to Tommy—leave some for me.’ 

But Tommy dear was wide awake, having 
had a touch of the castor once before, and in- 
stantly replied,— 

* Doctor’s such a nice man, ma,—give it all 
to him. 


It is said that a Yankee baker has invented 





anew kind of yeast, which makes bread so 
light that a pound of it weighs only eight 
ounces, 


th: irs, and forming a circle, whee} around him, | 


It is | 


AYER’S SARSA PARILLa, 


A, SOsFouND remedy, in which we have 
Produce the most eifectual alternative that 
made. It isa concentrated extract of Para 
80 pi with other sub: of still 
native power as to afford an effective 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure, 
such a remedy is wanted by tho 
8 ,»and that one whieh 
h their cure must prove of immense Servic 
arge class of our afflicted fellow-citizeng, © 
| pletely this meer ye A do it has been proven by 
periment on many 0! Worst cases te 
following complaints :— - fornd of 
and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions 
Eruptive Diveases, Ulcers, Pimpies, Bio 
Salt Rheum, Soald Head, Syphilis and § 
tious, Mercurial Diseases, Drupsy, Neureigia or Tig 
loureux, Debitity, Dyspepsia and Indigest . 
Rose or St. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole 
“oe arising from impurity of the biocd, 
This compound will be found a great 
health, when taken in the spring, tu expel 
mors whica fester ia the blood at that seasonof 
By the timely expulson of them many rank! 
sre nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by 
this remedy, spare themselves from the ena 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, t! hb 
System will strive to rid itsel of corruptions, if 
| sisted to do this through the natural cn; ‘ 
by an alternative medicine. Cleanse out the 
b! whenever you find its impurities bursting 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; Cleanse it 
find obstructed and sluggish ig 
| cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your f. 
| youwhen. Even when no particular ¢ 
| people enjoy better health, and live longer, for 
i the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and allig 7 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there ay 
| lasting i Sooner or later some’ mg, 
| wrong, e great machinery of life is q 
overthrown. 


Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the 
| of accomplishing these ends. But the worlg 
| qeeatously deceived by preparations of j 
| cause the drug alone has not all the virtue 
ed for it, but more because many prepara’ 
| ing to be concentrated extrac 8 of it, contain 
of the virtue of sneer coin or any thing else, 
| During late years the public have been 
| bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extractof gay, 
| rilla for one dollar. Most of these have been: 
| the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, 
| vi but often nm. curative properties whatever, 
| bi and painful disappointment has followedth 
the various extracts of bar-aparilla which flood thy 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, ang ha 
come synonymous with imposition and chest, 
| call this compound Sarsapari!la, and intend to 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we thinkwe 
ground for believing it has virtue: which are jy 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously take 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co, 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR 8ALE bY 
Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Gro. ©. G 


93 N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, MB 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhen, 


Price $1 per Lb ottl. ; Six Bottles for 
43—6m 
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PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 
EY.T. ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Burmah, 
Within the past four years | have used and 
ed of above five hundred bottles, but am now out, Fig 
| send me a fresh supply (through the Mission 
s00n a8 you ean, say two hundred bottles. 1 dan 
without it myseif, and there are endless calls for 
by Karens and Burmans. | always tuke it with mej 
the jungles, and have frequent oecasious to useit 
myself and others. (ne night, while sleeping ing 
Zayat, 1 was awoke by a modt excruciating paini 
foot. Onexamination | found | had been 
Centipede. 1 imme: iately applied the Pain Kill 
found instant relief. In less than an hour I] wy 
asleep. 

Kev. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, 
Here let me assure you that we prize your Pair 
very highly. For the first two or three years ofou 
dence in India, we were ignorant of its valuable pam 
ties, and did not use it, but now would hardly fed 
to be without it tor a single day. (nly a fewaj 
since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by a si 
tense pain was instantaneous throughout the 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the 
ed application of the Pain Kiler for an hour or por: 
at intervals during the mght, the alar 
were subdued, ard in the morning only a sli 
was felt in the finger. 

1 gave itina severe case of Fever and A; 
to directions, and it acted like a charm, 
atonce. The Karens have great confidence init, 

Mr. W. L. Carpenter wiites frum Caleut! 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very vi 
cine, aud must people bere that have used it emul 
high opinion of its wo. th.’ 

BomBaY, December 4th, 

Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents :—We have sid 
shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, andi 
close that per Squantum in a tew days. 

a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India 
and China, to your order. Hope to remit you so 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours 
Dossa. Hoy, MeRwansEe, & Gj 
MELBURNE AuRTRALIA, May, 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : 
eee The 8. H. Talbot,” with 54 boxes, amt 
* State of Maine,’ with 48 boxes of your valuable 
Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold 

r dozen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, bi. 

pe they will be in time for us to forward your 
sales and remittance by this mail. These two 
are divided among four aifierent buyers, two 
would each have taken the wavle 102 ogee A ifwe 
allow it. This is the best comment we can make 
Pain Killer. Sena us frequent shipments. ** 

* BWELL, Hooren & Staves 





GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLAS 
J- E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Bostea, 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MA8S.,") 


UBLISH the following Fivz Encravines, which 
send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of pricé, Wil 

rules to paint each, colors used ana tee to mix. 
Size plate. 

14x18 

13x19 

13x17 

10x? 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, 
The Happy Faual 

e Happy Family 
Les Orphe jens, ; 


The someeee Leen, 9x10 
rhe Letter Bird, 9x11 


oes and es 16x22 
Also two beautiful Crayon Studies, Longfellow’s B 


line, and Guido’s Bestrios Cenci. Excellent 
=) $1, each. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
OAK HALL. - 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- 30™ 
st » Noc versye 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 Schoo! Street. 
Paros $1.4 ran. 81x corrzs rox $5, PAYMENT BY 
v 





BOUND VOLUMES @1 and 91,35 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agel 
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